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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Question  of  scigregation  hangs  fire  until  next 
October.  Supreme  Court  has  ordered  all  five  cases 
back  for  reargument  next  fall,  listed  several  questions 
it  wants  the  lawyers  to  discuss  at  the  time.  Most 
interesting  of  these:  “Is  it  within  the  judicial  power, 
in  construing  the  14th  Amendment,  to  abolish  segre¬ 
gation  in  public  schools?”  Issue:  does  the  Court’s 
hesitancy  mean  that  a  flat  ruling  outlawing  separate 
but  equal  doctrine  will  not  be  forthcoming? 

Off  to  Chicago  goes  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  fonnerly 
head  of  the  schools  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  will  succeed 
Herold  C.  Hunt  as  superintendent  of  Chicago’s  schools. 
Dr.  Hunt  recently  resigned  the  $30,000-a-year  job  to 
become  Eliot  professor  of  education  at  Harvard  next 
fall. 

To  identify  and  appraise  values  common  to 
both  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  U.  S.,  the  Canada- 
United  States  Committee  on  Education  is  launching  a 
research  project.  Cost  of  the  study  is  being  under¬ 
written  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  'The  Committee  hopes  the  study  will  assist  it 
and  other  organizations  in  developing  procedures  to 
make  these  common  values  more  iimuential  in  the 
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thought  and  action  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 
Expected:  a  report  which  will  have  broad  implica¬ 
tions  for  improvement  of  curricular  materials  includ¬ 
ing  textboolw  for  the  schools  and  colleges  of  each 
country. 

Schools  in  ‘^critical  defense”  areas  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  need  federal  financial  aid,  according  to  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mrs.  Hobby  told  members  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  that  there  will  be 
558,000  more  “federally-connected”  children  in  school 
next  fall  than  there  were  two  years  ago.  She  asked 
extension  of  two  laws  providing  federal  aid  for  new 
school  construction  and  for  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Hobby  said  she  would  limit  the  government 
aid  to  “basic  school  facilities”  and  not  for  “elaborate 
gymnasiums,  auditoriums  and  the  like.” 

•  Administration 


When  summer  school  is  popular  with  young¬ 
sters,  it’s  generally  a  sign  that  some  departure  from 
the  customary  school  pattern  has  been  made.  In  Pacific 
Grove,  Calif.,  more  than  50*  of  the  children  attending 
school  during  the  regular  school  year  enroll  for  sum¬ 
mer  courses.  One  reason:  the  summer  session  em¬ 
phasizes  a  comprehensive,  well-rounded  summer  pro¬ 
gram,  subordinates  remedial  phases. 

Framework  for  the  successful  program  at  Pacific 
Grove  is  based  on  the  following  five  points: 

(1)  During  summer  vacation,  those  subjects  are 
offered  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  include  in  the 
regular  school  year.  Sample  offerings:  conversational 
Spanish  for  grades  1-8;  marine  biology  at  high  school 
level;  music,  swimming,  and  lifesaving  at  all  levels; 
day-camp  programs  for  elementary  children. 

(2)  ’The  summer  school  offers  opportunity  for 
students  to  graduate  earlier  than  is  possible  under  the 
regular  program.  Generally,  this  speed-up  is  limited 
to  students  who  are  faced  with  unusual  circumstances 
(for  example,  older  students  and  boys  who  might 
otherwise  be  drafted  before  graduation). 
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(3)  Students  are  given  opTOrtunity  to  study  in  areas 
of  special  interest.  Advance  mathematics  and  science 
are  oflFered  secondary  school  students;  elementary 
pupils  may  take  adcutional  work  in  reading,  arith¬ 
metic,  and  the  language  arts. 

(4)  The  remedial  program  enables  students  to  im¬ 
prove  in  basic  skills  where  they  are  weak.  Remedial 
work  is  designed  especially  for  students  below  grade 
level  because  of  continuea  absence  due  to  illness  or 
frequent  change  of  residence. 

(5)  The  sununer  session  continues  to  develop  and 
enrich  its  program  as  the  changing  needs  of  the  area 
dictate.  The  academic  section,  for  example,  now  in¬ 
cludes  fundamentals  as  well  as  special  subjects,  where 
a  need  exists.  The  music  section  has  been  expanded 
to  include  all  elementary  grades. 

Full  details  of  the  Pacific  Grove  summer  school  ap- 

rir  in  June  School  Executive.  Article  is  by  Thomas 
Turner. 

To  be  a  Democratic  leader  in  educational 
meetings,  the  individual  must  be  subtle  and  guiding 
rather  than  domineering  or  commanding.  From  a 
series  of  workshops  on  group  leadership  at  the  U.  of 
Texas  come  these  additional  suggestions  for  demo¬ 
cratic  leadership: 

(1)  Conflicts  should  be  settled  by  integration  of 
ideas  rather  than  by  force  or  arbitration. 

(2)  Group  members  should  be  encouraged  to  be 
resourceful  and  original. 

(3)  Cooperative  thought  without  dictation  as  to 
results  must  be  encouraged. 

(4)  The  leader  should  recognize  that  the  group  is 
capable  of  performing  and  accomplishing  more  than 
he  could  alone. 

(5)  Impartiality  and  fairness  to  all  insme  better 
results. 

(6)  Mistakes  must  be  accepted  as  human  frailties 
and  allowed  for. 

(7)  The  leader  must  know  the  topic  to  be  discussed 
and  the  problems  to  be  attached. 

Ideas,  suggestions,  and  recommendations  from  the 
workshops  appear  in  Democratic  Method  and  Experi¬ 
ence  In  Educational  Meetings,  by  Roy  M.  Hall  and 
Donald  G.  Nugent.  For  a  copy,  write  H.  F.  Alves, 
Director,  Box  1666,  University  Station,  U.  of  Texas, 
Austin. 

Is  ABC  kiad  of  ‘‘giftodness**  favored  at  the 

expense  of  others,  asks  Sing-Nan  Fen  in  May  Progres¬ 
sive  Education.  He  points  out  that  the  needs  and 
ideals  of  the  society  at  a  particular  time  determine 
which  characteristics  of  superiority  will  prevail  in 
identifying  the  “gifted”  pupil,  and  cites  experience  in 
China  in  support.  A  few  decades  ago,  me  “gifted” 
pupil  in  Chhia  was  one  who  could  write  a  classical 
Confucian  essay.  Then  he  was  the  pupil  who  could 
understand  Western  mathematics;  later,  one  who 
could  use  English;  and  now,  one  who  is  proficient  in 
Marxism  and  Communist  techniques. 

Fen  asks  whether  growing  American  concern  with 
the  intellectually  superior  is  wise,  considering  the 


number  of  other  areas  of  activity  in  which  individuals 
can  excel  with  benefit  to  society.  By  implication,  he 
asks  why  we  do  not  provide  special  education  for 
those  gifted  in  such  abilities  as  art,  music,  manual 
dexterity,  social  sensitivity  and  tact,  and  manage¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  those  who  are  outstanding  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  abilities  required  for  academic  scholarship. 
The  answer  might  be  that  we  need  pupils  gifted  in 
science  and  engineering  to  maintain  our  technological 
edge  for  defense.  But  Mr.  Fen  answers: 

“By  designating  a  special  group  of  students  as 
gifted  and  providhig  them  with  special  education,  we 
may  reap  a  better  harvest  for  the  moment  but  may 
also  sterilize  the  fertile  ground— that  ever-demanding 
human  fellowship.” 

Pressure  to  enlarge  opportunities  only  for  the  in¬ 
tellectually  superior  in  order  to  meet  complaints 
about  “the  cult  of  mediocrity”  (academic)  is  unwise. 
Fen  feels.  Society  needs  to  cultivate  respect  for  all 
abilities  in  a  common  social  experience  where  each 
contributes  what  he  can  and  recognizer  his  place  in 
various  scales  of  ability. 

Both  Mr.  Fen  and  the  propotients  of  the  views 
he  criticizes  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
the  growing  trend  to  individualize  instruction 
according  to  each  pupiTs  needs  and  abilities. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Operation  of  a  Local  Program  of  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education,  With  Emphasis  on  Improving  Instruction  Through 
Supervision,  ed.  by  William  P.  Loomis.  IIEW,  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  I66p.  45c.  (Gives 
the  general  structure  of  a  local  program  of  vocational  trade 
and  industrial  education  and  indicates  ftinctions  and  person- 
nel  of  such  a  fyrogram,  as  viewed  by  the  authors  of  the  several 
chapters.) 

Curriculum  Trends  and  Teacher  Education,  prep,  by  Jesse  A. 
Bond  and  John  A.  Hockett.  Association  for  Student  Teaching. 
(1953  yearbook.)  For  a  copy  write  Allen  D.  Patterson,  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Student  Teaching,  State  Teachers  College,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa. 

Five  Thousand  Women  College  Graduates  Report,  by  Robert 
Shosteck,  ffnai  B’rtth  Vocatiorud  Service  Bureau,  1761  R.  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.,  D.  C.  66p.  75c.  (Report  of  findings  of  a 
natiorud  survey  of  the  social  and  economic  position  of  women 
graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  of  1946  through  1949.) 
Creative  Crafts  in  Education,  by  Eeonaid  M.  Robertson.  Robert 
Bentley,  Inc.,  581  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  286p.  $6. 
(Relates  crafts  as  taught  in  schools  to  the  whole  environment. 
Last  two-thirds  devoted  to  the  practical  exposition  of  working 
materials,  of  forms  and  aspects  of  each  craft  which  most  ade¬ 
quately  fulfills  its  educational  function.  Illustrated.) 

Bridging  the  Cap  Between  School  and  College.  Fund  for  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  128p. 
Free.  (First  in  a  series  of  evaluation  reports  planned  by  the 
Fund.  Progress  report  on  four  Fund-supported  experiments 
directed  at  improving  articulation  between  school  and  college.) 
The  Student  Persotmel  Pronam:  Its  Development  and  Integra¬ 
tion  in  the  High  School  and  College,  by  Maurice  D.  Woolf  and 
Jeanne  A.  Woolf.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St., 
N.Y.  36.  416p.  $5.  (A  comprehensive  program  of  student 
personnel  work  at  both  high  school  and  college  levels,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  integration  of  the  hoo  programs.  A  minimum 
of  professional  terminology  is  used.) 

Friedrich  Froebel  and  English  Education,  ed.  by  Evelyn  Law¬ 
rence.  Philosophical  Library  Inc.,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  248p. 
15.  (Five  educators  closely  associated  with  the  British  Froebel 
movement  describe  FroeheTs  bfe,  the  history  of  his  influence 
in  England,  and  the  work  of  state  and  private  schools  where 
the  effect  of  his  doctrine  is  most  apparent.) 
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•  Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 

To  copo  with  scieiice<^onscioa8  classes, 

teachers  do  not  need  to  have  a  strong  background  in 
sciences.  TV'  programs,  science  fiction  comics,  and 
other  popular  sources  of  information  may  fill  children 
with  facts  about  science  that  go  far  beyond  the 
teacher’s  knowledge  and  background.  ^The  air 
crackles  with  science,  and  so  do  the  children,”  writes 
Flerman  Schneider  in  the  New  York  Supervisor.  His 
suggestion:  the  teacher  should  read  a  few  science 
}x)oks.  be  willing  to  say  (and  mean)  “I  don’t  know,  but 
let’s  find  out  together.” 

Elementary  school  science  should  be  a  problem- 
soh'ing  method  for  exploring  the  child’s  physical 
world,  says  Nfr.  Schneider.  He  explains  it  thus: 

(1)  Problem  solving  is  an  approach,  a  reason  for 
being  which  we  require  of  a  science  lesson.  The  fa¬ 
miliar  example  of  a  drinking  glass  placed  upside  down 
in  a  bowl  of  water  provides  a  mildly  interesting  fact 
about  the  properties  of  air.  The  same  thing  takes  on 
considerably  more  meaning,  however,  as  a  step  in  the 
solution  of  a  problem  arising  in  a  unit  on  transporta¬ 
tion.  (How  do  workmen  build  tunnels  under  a  river 
without  wearing  diving  suits?) 

(2)  The  key  word  in  science  is  method.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  is  not  accumulation  of  facts,  but  how 
facts  are  accumulated.  “The  attitudes  of  science  be¬ 
come  active  through  scientific  method,  which  is  a 
logical  w^  of  digging  for  new  knowledge,  of  solving 
problems.’^ 

(3)  “The  child’s  physical  world”  is  described  as  “a 
series  of  concentric  layers,  with  the  child  at  the 
center.”  The  innermost  layers  are  those  that  involve 
the  child’s  early  needs  and  interests— food,  clothing, 
home,  school,  protection  from  the  elements,  simple 
concepts  of  health  and  safety.  As  the  child  grows,  he 
becomes  aware  of  subsequent  layers,  his  environment 
enlarges.  He  begins  to  see  the  connection  between 
Farmer  Jones’  eroded  Iowa  acres  and  the  price  of 
cornflakes  in  the  supermarket.” 


•  Audio-Visual 


Teacker  first,  performer  seeoad  should  be 
the  role  of  the  ’TV  teacher.  Baltimore’s  enforced  test  of 
mass  television  teaching  (brought  on  last  January 
when  school  janitors  walked  out  on  strike,  forced 
schools  to  close)  is  paying  dividends.  Evaluations 
from  the  Baltimore  Mard  of  education,  answers  re¬ 
ceived  from  over  50,000  surveys,  and  remarks  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  representative  of  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  on  Television  and  Education  form  the  basis 
for  future  planning  in  educational  television.  Some 
rules: 

(1)  Everyone  involved  in  an  educational  TV  pro¬ 
gram  must  agree  on  what  the  program  is  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

(2)  The  old-fashioned  commercial  technique  of 
seeking  the  lowest  common  denominator  will  not  work. 


(3)  Programs  designed  for  elementary  school  level 
should  be  short,  hard-hitting— complete  in  themselves. 
Older  students  and  adults  only  should  be  given  long 
programs  or  successive  ones. 

(4)  Means  are  needed  to  heighten  the  students’ 
sense  of  participation  and  to  utilize  audio-visual  aids 
already  available.  This  job  will  be  made  easier  when 
the  possibilities  of  television  have  been  fully  realized. 

(5)  'The  teacher  untrained  in  TV  technique  is  one 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  television  teaching.  If 
educators  decide  that  telexision  has  real  value,  TV 
teachers  should  be  trained  in  this  highly  skilled  craft. 

Results  of  Baltimore’s  evaluation  appear  in  May 
Journal  of  the  AER.  The  article  is  by  Arnold  L.  Wilkes. 


•  Curriesdum 


Primary  Mpils  pace  theaiselves  during  their 
first  years  of  school  in  Arkansas  Avenue  school  near 
Wichita,  Kans.  A  primary  unit  plan  eliminates  grade 
levels  for  the  first  three  years  after  kindergarten. 

Children  are  first  enrolled  for  a  four-  to  six-week 
orientation  period  while  the  teacher  observes  attitudes 
and  habits.  The  teacher’s  findings,  along  with  results 
of  reading  readiness  and  intelligence  tests,  are  used  to 
place  the  child  in  a  group  where  he  can  do  capacity 
work,  is  socially  secure,  and  feels  his  efforts  bring 
success. 

Work  during  the  three-year  period  is  divided  into 
twelve  reading  levels.  Each  child  moves  at  his  own 
speed  from  one  group  to  another.  Annual  promotion 
is  eliminated.  Children  do  not  experience  failiure,  are 
never  asked  to  repeat  material.  Each  child  meets  with 
success  in  tasks  assigned  according  to  his  ability. 

As  he  completes  each  level,  the  child  is  promoted. 
By  the  end  of  the  third  year  if  a  child  is  not  ready  for 
fourth  grade,  he  is  placed  in  an  “in-between”  room 
where  he  is  asked  to  complete,  not  repeat,  his  work. 

Children  who  complete  the  work  before  the  three 
years  end  are  placed  in  enrichment  levels  where  abil¬ 
ity  is  challenged  by  extra  work  or  activities. 

“The  biggest  advantage,”  says  Principal  Fred  G.  Ad¬ 
dis,  “is  it  eliminates  failure  . . .  Children  always  catch 
up,  given  their  own  rate  of  speed.  It  helps  gifted  as 
well  as  retarded  children.” 

Good  citlzemship  begias  at  home,  according 
to  New  York  state  homemaking  teachers.  A  recent 
survey  indicates  that  these  teachers  believe  homemak¬ 
ing  education  makes  a  contribution  to  citizenship  edu¬ 
cation  in  these  three  ways: 

(1)  A  homemaking  program  includes  teaching  of 
the  human  relationships  which  are  basic  to  democratic 
citizenship.  An  important  part  of  the  homemaking 
education  curriculum  includes  work  in  personal  and 
family  relationships.  The  skills  and  vital  understand¬ 
ings  in  this  area  are  not  acquired  by  reading  or  discus¬ 
sion  alone,  but  involve  group  planning,  practical  activ¬ 
ity,  field  trips,  and  cooperative  projects. 
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2)  Homemaking  teaches  pupils  to  use  community 
resources  and  to  participate  in  community  enterprises. 
Learning  experiences  include  ways  of  knowing  what 
to  expect  in  a  community  in  matters  of  housing,  health 
serv  ices,  and  education.  Field  trips,  talks  by  commu¬ 
nity  health  ofiBcers,  and  practical  problems  of  housing, 
rent  control,  and  overcrowding  give  pupils  insight  into 
their  homes  and  community.  By  understanding  how 
the  community  operates,  students  will  have  more  abil¬ 
ity  to  improve  conditions  when  they  become  adult 
citizens. 

(3)  Homemaking  helps  pupils  learn  how  to  plan 
for  economic  security  and  comfortable  living.  Young 
people  are  shown  how  to  plan  the  use  of  their  money, 
their  time,  and  their  eflForts  to  make  their  home  a  satis¬ 
fying  background  to  their  lives.  Senior  boys  and  girls 
can  work  together,  sharing  in  the  solving  of  some  of 
the  problems  involved  in  preparing  for  marriage  and 
in  understanding  the  changing  roles  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  the  modem  home.  A  clear  understanding  of 
money  management  problems  involved  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  home,  planning  food  expenditures,  and  provid¬ 
ing  satisfying  furnishings  at  minimum  cost  are  valu¬ 
able  tools.  Good  preparation  here  encourages  young 
couples  to  develop  values  about  economic  security, 
helps  them  plan  their  futures  more  wisely. 

Details  of  the  homemaking  program’s  contribution 
to  citizenship  education  appear  in  May  Bulletin  to  the 
Schools  (U.  of  New  York  publication).  Article  is  by 
Kathleen  Rhodes. 


•  Porent«Teacfc«r 

Parents  may  need  help  as  much  as  children 
when  emotional  problems  arise  in  school.  Dr.  Hyman 
Lippman  discusses  “The  Role  of  Parents  in  Emotional 
Problems  Presented  by  Children  in  the  School  Setting” 
in  June  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  School 
Social  Workers. 

Sometimes,  as  in  overprotection,  parents  simply 
don’t  know  what  effect  their  attitude  has  on  children, 
and  can  easily  change  when  they  learn  the  facts.  But 
more  often,  in  overprotecting,  rejecting,  and  over¬ 
demanding  parents,  causes  lie  deep  in  the  parents’  own 
needs  and  personality  structure.  Then  the  only  hope 
lies  in  casework  with  one  or  both  parents  to  help 
them  deal  with  their  own  conflicts.  If  the  problems 
are  too  deep-seated,  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  par¬ 
ents  to  a  psychiatrist,  since  the  school  guidance  or 
social  worker  may  not  have  time  or  skill  to  deal  with 
them.  Teachers  and  guidance  workers  must  consider 
parent  factors  whenever  they  have  to  deal  with  a 
child’s  emotional  problems. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Moral  and  Spiritual  Education  in  Home,  School,  and  Com¬ 
munity.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  600  S. 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago  5,  lu.  28p.  25c.  (Aims  to  help  par¬ 
ent-teacher  associations  plan  discussion  and  action  that  will 
contribute  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  children 
and  youth.) 


New  Classroom  Material 

Window  on  The  Woods  ...  is  Telling  Trees,  by 
Juhus  King.  Contains  descriptions,  illustrations  of 
over  100  common  American  trees.  Deals  with 
trees  in  summer  in  full  leaf  .  .  .  also  contains  Ruth¬ 
erford  Platt’s  key  to  trees  in  the  snowy  season. 
Pictures  and  text  supply  answers  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  .  .  .  make  this  an  ideal  field  handbook. 
Illustrated  by  Richard  Sigafoos.  William  Sloane 
Associates,  Inc.,  425  4th  Ave.,  NY.  16.  127p.  $2. 

Three  Steps  to  Solving  Problems  .  .  .  will  be 
found  in  Your  Problems:  How  to  Handle  Them, 
by  Hermann  H.  Remmers  and  Robert  H.  Bauem- 
feind.  Explains  the  most  common  problems  of 
boys  and  girls  their  age  .  .  ,  points  out  that  many 
j'oung  people  worry  about  the  same  things.  Sci¬ 
ence  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  10,  Ill.  40p.  40c. 

“225,000-Mile  Proving  Ground”.  .  .  is  new  sound 
and  color  motion  picture.  Loaned  free  to  clubs, 
schools,  community  organizations.  Features  mod¬ 
em  railroading  with  its  electronic  traffic  control 
devices  .  .  .  mighty  Diesel  rolling  stock  .  push¬ 
button  operations.  Fascinating  sequence  takes 
viewer  into  a  signal  tower  where  centralized  traffic 
control  is  shown.  Write  Association  Films  in: 
Ridgefield,  N.  J.  (Broad  at  Elm);  Chicago  (79  E. 
Adams  St.);  Dall^  (1915  Live  Oak  St.);  or  San 
Francisco  (351  Turk  St.). 

CrvTCS  AND  Government  Classes  .  .  .  will  find 
use  for  Making  Foreign  Policy,  USA.  A  basic 
guide  to  this  nation’s  motivations  .  .  .  ahd  the 
mechanisms  that  have  been  evolved  to  implement 
them.  Study  is  brought  up  to  date,  with  recent 
executive  pronouncements  included.  Of  special 
interest:  “UN  Era  and  the  United  States  Commit¬ 
ments.”  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  Memorial  Fund, 
Inc.,  461  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  43p.  25c. 

Mood  of  Reverence  .  .  .  should  follow  reading  of 
Our  Father,  written  and  illustrated  by  Joan  Gale 
Thomas.  Small  children  will  find  the  Lord’s  Pray¬ 
er  easy  to  understand  when  given  to  them  just  one 
phrase  at  a  time  .  .  .  explained  and  expanded  in 
easily  memorized  verses.  Two-color  illustrations 
show  children  in  familiar  situations.  Lothrop,  Lee 
and  Shepard  Co.,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $1. 

I 

How  A  Rocket  Works  .  .  .  and  other  wonders  of 
the  space-travel  age  .  .  .  explained  in  The  First 
Book  of  Space  Travel,  written  and  illustrated  by 
Jeanne  Bendick.  Helps  youngsters  sort  real  facts 
from  the  ones  that  never  can  happen.  Readers  go 
off  into  space  in  a  three-stage  rocket  .  .  .  help 
build  a  space  platform  ...  get  together  a  space 

j  wardrobe  .  .  .  puzzle  over  pitmlems  of  weightiess- 

I  ness.  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  699  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  21,  $1.75. 

I  Real-Life  Stories  of  Animals  ...  is  told  in 

j  simple  words  and  gay  pictures.  The  Wonder  of 

Animals,  by  Marie  Neurath,  tells  of  creatures  that 
fell  trees  with  their  teeth  and  build  dams  with 
their  paws  .  .  .  the  four-footed  animal  that  lays 
eggs  .  .  .  the  creature  that  looks  like  a  mouse  but 
flies  like  a  bird  ...  an  underground  animal  city 
with  sentries  on  guard.  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard 
Co.,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $1.50. 
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